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Sunil Kothari: Ram Gopal, to the younger generation of dancers in India 
today, you appear to be a myth, a legend. Would you tell us something 
about your early childhood—how you started dancing, your training In 
dance, and so on? 


Ram Gopal: Yes, I would like to say a few things about how and when I 
started dancing. You know that among my contemporaries like Uday 
Shankar, Madame Menaka, and Rukmini Devi, I was the youngest—2 
teenager. I have been dancing since my childhood. In the beginning | didn’t 
have any knowledge of the technique. My dance was pure instinct, 
stimulated by nature and my environment. . 

Near our house in Bangalore, there were many temples. During the 
various festivals, groups of drummers used to walk down the streets, 
playing their drums. During the monsoons the thunder and se 
thrilled me by their power and my feet itched to dance. I danced wildly “s 
the forces of nature...In a village near Mysore there’s still an erasagte 
drum, suspended from the temple wall. In my childhood, one rt 
drummers beat that drum, I would become possessed. I would dance wil! 
and afterwards pass out. 

So there was no technique when I began as a dancer. 
Pai—Principal of Ernakulam College—took me to see t 
dancers who came to Bangalore from time to time. I was absolutel 
by their dance. They were the most inspiring, the most awe-In lf 
influence in my life. To hear that tremendous, thunderous cee «a 
much like the thunder of the skies—was a rare experience. It left suc 
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imprint on my mind that I was determined to study Kathakali further, 
Eventually, I did go to Kerala Kalamandalam, established by the poet 
Vallathol, where I met my Kathakali guru Kunju Kurup. 


Kothari: On your trips to Bangalore, did you see Kathakali performances in 
full costume? 


Ram Gopal: Yes, I saw the dance in full costume and make-up. I was also 
taken backstage. I saw the dancers lying on the floor when the make-up was 
being applied on them. When they got up after an hour or so with make-up, 
chutti and all, they were different people. They were gods, goddesses, 
demons, heroes, warriors, and so on. Then and now, Kathakali remains for 
me the greatest, most exciting of dances. The pure, traditional Kathakali. 


Kothari; Was there any opposition from your family to your studying 
dance? 


Ram Gopal: No and yes. The opposition chiefly concerns my father. When 
was dancing as an amateur—or, as my father used to say, like a 
madman—he didn’t mind it. But when he saw that I was-becoming very 
serious about dance and wanted to dedicate my life to the art—well, he 
didn’t approve of it. 


Kothari: He had other plans for you? 


Ram Gopal: Yes, he did. He wanted me to be a lawyer like himself. The 
very thought was abhorrent to me: I didn’t in the Jeast want to be a lawyer 
My mother—God bless her wonderful spirit, heart and understanding— 
was on my side. She said I should be free to do what I wanted to do. I 
wanted to dance, of course, and subsequently I studied dance systematical- 
ly, overcoming my father’s objections. I went to Kerala Kalamandalam 
worked very hard. 


Kothari: How long were you there at Kerala Kalamandalam studying under 
Kunju Kurup? 


Ram Gopal: I went to Kerala Kalamandalam intermittently from 1933-341 
think I went there right up to 1938. Even after returning from Europe, I 
went to study there at regular intervals. There are several photographs 
taken there showing me with poet Vallathol and my guru Kunju Kurup. 


Kothari: We gather that as Anna Paviova approached Uday Shankar, it was 
La Meri’ who approached you to be het partner—the ethnic American 
dancer who came to Bangalore and saw you, perhaps, when you ies 
dancing for the Yuvaraj of Mysore? 


Ram Gopal: That’s right. I was dancing then for the Yuvaraj of Mysore—#t 
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the big garden parties and fétes during the grand Dussehra celebrations— 
and was looked upon rather as a young freak, a dancing god, who got 
possessed by Krishna and Shiva and danced. My name spread very fast. In 
those days very few people knew anything about Kathakali, leave alone 
Sadir nautch, the Devadasi nautch, which we know today as Bharatanaty- 
am. Having made a name for myself in Bangalore and Mysore, I had 
become quite well known. The ethnic dancer La Meri was visiting 
Bangalore with her Italian husband. She asked Mr Cooper, the Parsi 
manager of the Globe Theatre in Bangalore, whether there were any local 
dancers. Mr Cooper at once mentioned my name. I went to see her dance at 
the instance of Mr Cooper. La Meri asked me to see her and suggested that 
I join her troupe. I was a solo dancer and wondered what I would do in her 
troupe. She said I could appear as a solo dancer in the Indian dances and 
that we could also create some dances together. Again, she said I could 
teach her some dances. She asked me to take permission from my parents to 
join her troupe. She was going all over India and from Calcutta to 
Rangoon, Malaysia, all over Java and back to Singapore, then onwards to 
the Philippines, Hong Kong, Shanghai and Japan. 


Kothari: It sounds almost like a world tour. 


Ram Gopal: Absolutely—it was quite unusual in those times to travel so 
extensively. . 


Kothari: I believe she was trained in Bharatanatyam by Ponnaiah Pillai? 


Ram Gopal: No, La Meri was based in Madras and she took training in 
Bharatanatyam, for a short while, from Vadivelu Pillai. He found it easy to 
teach her—she had a straight back and could effortlessly take the aramandi 
Position because of her sound ballet training. She had a remarkable ability 
to concentrate and study our dances. which I have rarely seen either among 
Indian or Western dancers. She studied alarippu, swarajathi, the navaras4 
shloka and tillana. You know that Vadivelu had trained those two super 
dancers Varalakshmi and Bhanumathi. Varalakshmi was a eee 
dancer of the standard of Balasaraswati or Jeevaratnam. These dancers ha 
impressed La Meri and so she studied from Vadivelu. 


Kothari: Did La Meri perform both classical Bharatanatyam and create 
dances in her programmes? 


Ram Gopal: Yes, she presented Bharatanatyam as a classical Indi 
between various other numbers. For instance, she would pr 
Bharatanatyam number—say, alarippu or tilana—between excetp 
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a Russian ballet and Hawaiian dance. She used to perform the dances of 
Java, Bali, very good Spanish dance, and a lot of creative numbers. She was 
really a very eclectic dancer, but very hardworking too. Unlike Anna 
Pavlova who had a big company and allowed herself some breathing space 
between the items, La Meri did her whole programme with an interval of 15 
minutes. I choreographed the Radha-Krishna dance for her and we 
performed it together very successfully. I also used to brush up her 
Bharatanatyam and Kathakali... During our tour in Bengal we met several 
great personages. When we were at Santiniketan, Rabindra Nath Tagore 
came to see us. . 


Kothari: By that time you had already been to Pandanallur village and 
studied Bharatanatyam? 


Ram Gopal: No, but I had seen Bharatanatyam earlier—around 1935-36— 
when Meenakshisundaram Pillai brought Bharatanatyam dancers to My- 
sore for a Dussehra performance. I had then seen the miraculous Kalyani 
Sisters, Jeevaratnam and Varalakshmi. And after Kathakali, I must say that 
that particular type of Bharatanatyam excited and thrilled me the most. 
Thanks to E. Krishna Iyer, I went to Pandanallur village in the early ’40s to 
study from Meenakshisundaram Pillai—whom we used to address as 
Thatha. He agreed to accept me as his student after a big puja and the 
customary tying of the string. He said he had not taught all the tandava 
Portions of the dance to anyone so far. He taught me those, encouraging me 
to learn as much as I could. 


Kothari: Was there anything special that Pandanallur Meenakshisundaram 
Pillai devised for you? As we all know, Sadir nautch was taught by male 
nattuvanars to the devadasis, who were female dancers. SO when 
Meenakshisundaram started teaching you, what innovations, what special 
elements did he introduce in the nritta? 


Ram Gopal: Well, I can’t get up and jump here. But he did devise special 
movements for me. For instance in the dance of Shiva—in the number 
Natanamadinar—he made me jump higher than was usual in 2 10 ' 
recital. I had to jump higher and higher while practising every 4Y- 
leamed to execute the jumps, and I think the marks for those jumps were 
somewhere near the roof—well, not so high, but high enough for a yours 
dancer. He made me do a lot of exercises and taught me very pose! bi 
footwork. He made my movements extra-broad, extra-sweeping, with big 
bends, and advised me to match my expression to the theme of the dance. 
He used to say: Ram, imagine you are that god, you are Krishna, Shiva, a 
so on. He had two pairs of drummers and two pairs of cymbal-players ¥ 
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I practised. I think I felt the impact and imagined Lord Shiva was 
descending upon me. 


Kothari: What about the lines, the beautiful lines in nritta? 


Ram Gopal: The lines were very clean. My own criticism of today’s gurus 
and those who call themeselves gurus is that the training is not strong or 
powerful enough. It should be much stronger and cleaner. 


Kothari: In those years there were no other male dancers studying 
Bharatanatyam. Among your friends, did anyone accompany you to 
Pandanallur? 

Ram Gopal: No, I was alone, studying like one possessed. I was like 
someone starving for water in a desert—a desert of my mind. I didn’t waste 
a second. I worked so hard that I often dropped off exhausted on the dance 
floor. Thatha literally used to lead me to the bed for rest. I used to go to 
Brihadishwara temple in the evening, offer puja, get back home and 
practice hard again... On many occasions, my Kathakali guru Kunju Kurup 
also came to Pandanallur. Yes, he came to 1980, West Main Street. 


Kothari: You mean at Guru Kittappa’s residence? 


Ram Gopal: That’s right. The great critic L. Bharatha Iyer also came with 
Guru Kunju Kurup. 


Kothari: He wrote the book on Kathakali. 


Ram Gopal: Yes, he wrote a large part of the book there; earlier, he had 
written part of it in my house at Bangalore. You remember that photograph 
in the book in which we are all together... Thatha’s teaching was really 
strenuous. I used to practice in a vast hall. I think you have seen that hall at 
Tanjore. 


Kothari: Ram, you are half Burmese. Your mother was Burmese. 


Ram Gopal: Yes, she was pure Burmese with a touch of Tibetan—they s4Y 
the Burmese are originally from Tibet. And my father was... 


Kothari: Your father was a Rajput. 

Ram Gopal: A pure Rajput from Ajmer. 

Kothari: Isn't it strange that in those years someone like you, 
Rajput-Burmese, took to dancing Bharatanatyam? : 

Ram Gopal: Yes, but I think it’s all predetermined, predestined. Otherws” 
tell me, how could I have had the best and greatest gurus in dance: 


a 
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Kothari: Coming back to La Meri, how far did you go with her? Where did 
you part company with her and in which year? 


Ram Gopal: I joined her at the end of 1937 and travelled all over India with 
her troupe—all the big cities. At that time people had only seen Anna 
Pavlova, Ruth St Denis, Ted Shawn, and our great Uday Shankar. 


Kothari: Where did you see Uday Shankar for the first time? 


Ram Gopal: I saw him dance at one of the theatres in Bangalore, at 
Excelsior Theatre in Bombay, and once at Regal Theatre in Delhi. And! 
must say that it was enchanting, bewitching. Considering the fact that it was 
not genuine Kathakali, nor pure Bharatanatyam, the impression his 
dancing created was amazing. I thought I was in the Elephanta caves, or 
Ellora, or the temples at Halebid and Belur—looking at the friezes actually 
coming to life. 


Kothari: You were with La Meri till Japan, I believe. Then you parted 
company with her? 


Ram Gopal: Yes, after travelling with her all over India, we went to Burma 
where we stayed with Upo San and studied the Burmese Pew dance. We 
watched La Meri perform a variety of dances, and led a hard life. We used 
to carry our luggage, put it on the bus, help the stage managers, and travel 
from place to place. Penang, Kuala Lumpur, Singapore, Java, Batavia, 
Surabaya... we studied Javanese dances from the Sultan, went to Hong 
Kong, Shanghai, the Philippines, and from there straight to Tokyo. 


Kothari: There you parted with her. 


Ram Gopal: Yes, it was rather sad, because she was looking forward to 
taking me with her. She was then dancing alone and always advised me to 
work hard, which I did. Unfortunately in Tokyo the critics raved more 
about me than her—one of those things which upsets all of us professional 
ly. She dropped me even from the Indian dance section and then drop| 
me from the company altogether. I didn’t lose courage. The legal adviser '© 
the British Embassy helped me, so did many Indians in Tokyo and some 
wonderful Japanese friends. With the few costumes I had—and some that] 
made in Tokyo, and some more that I got from others—I was able to ont 
solo performances in Tokyo, Yokohama, and other cities in Japan and eam 
enough money to go to America. 


Kothari: From Japan you went to America? 
e of the top 


Ram Gopal: Yes. With a very good Polish manager, on! ao for 
correspondents of the leading Polish newspapers, who was leaving 
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Poland. His name was Ivan Petrovsky?. 
Kothari: So when did you come to London? 


Ram Gopal: Well, we went from Japan to Honolulu, Los Angeles, Texas, 
and gave many performances. Some were sponsored by Cecil de Mille. I‘ 
also met wonderful people like Max Reinhardt, Arthur Rubinstein and 
others on this tour. Then we reached New York, where the famous 
impresario Sol Hurok presented me as a solo performer with only 
gramophone records and a drummer for accompaniment. It was quite a 
contrast to Uday Shankar’s troupe which Sol Hurok had presented 
earlier—a big company of dancers and musicians including Vishnudass 
Shirali. But mine was a solo presentation and it met with great success. 


Kothari: When did you return to India and start your school at Bangalore? 


Ram Gopal: Well, after dancing in New York, I went to Poland, danced all 
over Poland, came to Paris, and then in 1938 came back to India. Ratna 
Cartier-Bresson accompanied me to study dance in India. I took her to 
Kerala Kalamandalam. We were there for some months studying Kathaka- 
li. She studied the sari dance, purappad, todayam, ashtakalasham, etc. | 
gave performances in Bangalore and Bombay. Again I went to London and 
Paris, performed there, and then the war broke out. 


Kothari: So it was when the war broke out that you returned to India? 


Ram Gopal: Yes, it was in September that the war broke out. World War I. 
And my parents were worried and wanted me to be back in India. I had to 
cancel all the contracts to dance abroad...In 1940, E. Krishna Iyer and I 
became good friends. I told him about the wonderful Bharatanatyam 
dances I had seen during the Dussehra celebrations in Mysore and inquired 
if he knew guru Meenakshisundaram Pillai. He told me he was a very strict 
guru. 


Kothari: Then your training in Bharatanatyam started with Thatha? 


Ram Gopal: Yes, in Pandanallur village. Then in Tanjore—that house 09 
West Main Street. 


Kothari: In your school at Bangalore, I understand, you had the gre 
Bharatanatyam guru Muthukumara Pillai, the Kathakali guru Kus) 
Kurup, as well as Kathak gurus of the Jaipur gharana. 


Ram Gopal: The school was in Bangalore on my father’s estate. 4 
housed in a bungalow—Torquey Castle—which had a huge studio an “ 
tennis court which I converted into an open-air theatre for dance. Eat 
sent Balasubrahmanyam and Madurambal to the school. Mylaporé Ge 
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Amma also came to teach there and then Guru Muthukumara Pillai, second 
only to Thatha. 


Kothari: Who were your students then? 


Ram Gopal: General Thimayya’s wife Nina Thimayya, Mrinalini Sarabhai 
—who joined us in 1940-41 — and Leela Ramanathan. There was also little 
Saroja, working with Muthukumara Pillai. 


Kothari: You mean Saroja Khokar? 
Ram Gopal: Yes, Mohan Khokar’s wife. 
Kothari: Was Kumudini Lakhia there at that time? 


Ram Gopal: No, she was not with us then. She came later. But yes, Tara 
Chaudhary was with us. She worked very hard and was a wonderful dancer. 


Kothari: You toured with your troupe from the school? 


Ram Gopal: At the school we worked morning, noon and night. It was like 
a nursery. I also met several prominent people there whose names I don’t 
recall right now. 


Kothari: I understand that you earned great renown by your performance at 

the All India Dance Festival in Bombay in 1945. A number of other dancers 

were also there, I am told: Rukmini Devi, Achhan Maharaj, Balasaraswati, 

a Gopinath, Nabakumar Sinha. A similar festival was also held in 
elhi. 


Ram Gopal: Yes, there was also an All India Dance Festival in Delhi. It was 
held at Regal Theatre. Nirmala Joshi organized it. 


Kothari: By 1947, you had travelled several times in India. 


Ram Gopal: I had by then lectured and danced all over India. I was even 
asked to entertain Indian troops abroad during the war—the ENSA 
[Entertainment National Service Association] tour. It was badly organized 
and after two months or so the dancers, including U.S. Krishna Rao and 
Chandrabhaga Devi—they were fine dancers—the musicians and others 
could not cope with it. So we all packed and left. 


Kothari: Was it then that you had a big success at Aldwych Theatre in 
London? Where you met Nijinsky? 


Ram Gopal: Yes, that is when I returned to England. But, about my ret 
I would like to mention this to you: You see, Uday Shankar set UP 
Almora centre with the help of the Elmhirsts; Beatrice Straight also gave 
him money to support the centre. Uday Shankar also had others to support 
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him. Sir Chinubhai, for instance, gave him all he wanted. Rukmini Devi 
had a Jot of help from the Theosophical Society. But for my school in 
Bangalore I didn’t have any similar support in south India. I had to mnit 
single-handed as I didn’t receive any financial assistance from either the 
Mysore Government or the Government of India or any other patron for 
that matter. I was all on my own. Whatever I earned was from the 
box-office collection which went to support the school. When I see all these 
dancers today going off to perform in the West with tapes or a few 
musicians and doing their very sincere interpretations, playing in small 
halls, I realize that I was doing it all without anyone’s help—filling up the 
halls for weeks and sometimes even a month with my own company. 


Kothari: Your company at that time included Satyavati among other 
dancers? 


Ram Gopal: Satyavati Gopalan, Kumudini Lakhia (née Jayakar), Shevanti 
and Rajeshwar. Later on, Uday Shankar’s partner Simkie joined my 
company. I think Kumudini was the most brilliant young dancer with us at 
that time. She joined me in 1948. 


Kothari: So from 1947 you started touring Europe again. 
Ram Gopal: From 1947 right up to 1956. 
Kothari: When did you participate in the Edinburgh Festival? 


Ram Gopal: That was in 1956-57, when I presented a ballet based on the 
Taj Mahal...I have always thought and often said that Indian dance must 
look back. But, at the same time, we can’t just dwell upon the past. It’s like 
asking people not to drive a car but a bullock cart, because that is what they 
did a thousand years ago—drive bullock carts and draw water from te 
well. But life is a progression. I think dancers must have technique, must 
study from a guru. At the same time, it’s important to create a ballet. With 
the Taj ballet I think I created a piece which had sound technique and 
innovation as well. Uday Shankar did magnificent work with Shiva Tandava 
and ballets like Labour and Machinery, shown in his film Kalpana. I think 
Indian dance must move on. It should show yesterday, today, and look 1s'0 
the future—tomorrow. Not just the past. 


Kothari: How did the impresarios respond and what was the response like 
from the audiences? You were such a big success! 


Ram Gopal: The impresarios responded with offers, because I ma 


for them. My name drew full houses all over Europe and they want 
tour more often. 
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Kothari: When you were based in London, did you start your own school? 


Ram Gopal: When I arrived in England Mr Krishna Menon was the High 
Commissioner. He suggested that I start a school and offered me space at 
India House in London. There was a big theatre at India House where we 
used to have rehearsals and classes in between my tours. I taught several 
students and also rehearsed with my own company. 


Kothari: Ram, it’s wonderful listening to your stories. No other dancer has 
had the kind of success you had. We were young when you were at the 
height of your career and we used to see your photographs in periodicals. 
Yet, when I read your autobiography Rhythm in the Heavens soon after its 
publication in 1957, somewhere I found a sense of despondency. Perhaps 
you had met with financial reverses, or the impresarios had fleeced you, or 
you didn’t receive sufficient financial support to carry on your work. You 
had started working in films: The Elephant Walk, The Purple Plain, and so 
on. 


Ram Gopal: I'll tell you what happened. As I said earlier, Uday Shankar 
had found financial support. Rukmini Devi had enlisted support from the 
Theosophical Society. Madame Menaka too had her own centre and some 
support. I think one must have some support and backing from either a 
foundation or Government. I had no support whatsoever when I went to 
dance at the Edinburgh Festival. There were some 50 people in my 
company including dancers, musicians, electricians, and the rest. I wanted 
to show India in full glory—go one better than the Russian ballet. That is 
why I did a ballet on the Taj Mahal, based on Indian history. I felt the 
gleaming Taj Mahal was even today telling its story of love—human love, 
divine love. 

After the stupendous success at the end of the festival, my impresarios 
were to take me to America and all over Europe. But then we were faced 
with the Suez crisis. Everyone thought that the war would start all over 
again. We had just finished a war in 1945, The fear of war brought us almost 
to the point of collapse. We were temporarily bogged down with a hundred 
Problems. How do you feed 50 dancers and musicians—mainly from India, 
with some extras from London? How do you feed them to keep the 
company going? Some dancers wanted milk and others wanted coffee, some 
ate meat and fish and others were vegetarian. You know how tough itis to 
Tun a company. I was mentally and physically shattered. But for the help - 
kindly friends, I think I would have gone bonkers. People had to scm 
money to their dependents in India. Somehow we managed. But we didn't 
receive much help from the Government. Mrs Vijayalakshmi Pandit was 
then High Commissioner in London, but she didn’t seem very enthusiast 
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about helping us. Nevertheless, friends helped me to get the company back 
to India. I stayed on and had a nervous breakdown. I had to go to 
Switzerland for a very special treatment: I wanted to continue dancing like 
Nijinsky, and like Diaghilev had to look after the company and each person 
individually. 

Kothari: Tell us something about the films The Elephant Walk and The 
Purple Plain. 

Ram Gopal: Well, I was alone then. And they gave me a carte blanche to 
choose people to work with. The film was made in Ceylon. I flew there with 
Vivien Leigh. 

Kothari: Did you meet Claude La Moriss there? 

Ram Gopal: No, that was much later. In The Elephant Walk I was able to 
recreate the wonderful Buddhist temple dance of Ceylon. I completed the 
film and was handsomely paid. 

Kothari: When were you involved in your own film-making? I understand 
there is a film on you and Indian classical dance produced by Burmah Shell 
many years ago? 

Ram Gopal: Yes, Burmah Shell produced the film in Bombay some time 
around 1947. 


Kothari: Did you record some of your dances? 


Ram Gopal: Yes, I did. I think you can see some more of my dances on film 
today. 


Kothari: When was the film Om Shiva finally made? 


Ram Gopal: After the Edinburgh Festival, I had danced in Paris at Champs 
Elysées Theatre. It was there that Claude La Moriss and her husband 
Albert La Moriss saw me perform. Albert planned to film my dances. In 
1969-70, he decided to visit India and do the shooting, but while making a 
film for the Shah of Iran, he met with an accident—his helicopter crashed. 
Claude decided to make the film in his place. We came to India 
and—remember, you arranged our visit to guru Kunju Kurup’s place near 
Palghat, where we did some shooting? 


Kothari: How was the film received in Europe? 


Ram Gopal: It was received enthusiastically. It received the first prize ina 
French festival exclusively for films on dance. The film was edited and 


Teduced to an hour’s duration. 
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Kothari: What are your future projects in film? 


Ram Gopal: I want to make a colour film on the Ganga. It will feature a 
little boy, who could be you or I or any member of the audience, and a 
Tibetan guru. I am rather tired of Indian gurus and swamis. There are so 
many of them in New York, moving around in Rolls Royce cars. Let’s have 
a genuine Tibetan guru for a change. Also a lot of knowledgeable masters 
from the Sarnath Buddhist shrine. 


Kothari: Are you planning to have any Indian classical dances in the film? 


Ram Gopal: Well, I'll certainly have all the great dancers, those who have 
genuine pedigree. From Kerala Kalamandalam, from the Kottakkal school, 
and so on. 


Kothari: How do you view our Indian classical dances now? You have been 
in India for the last three months and have attended a number of dance 
recitals. You have attended the East West Dance Encounter in Bombay 
and have been meeting dancers and watching performances. 


Ram Gopal: I think there’s much to be said for the East West Dance 
Encounter, which we saw at Tata Theatre in Bombay. But I am afraid when 
I think of the standards of someone like Balasaraswati, or myself, or of the 
creative genius of Uday Shankar, I find it a little difficult to swallow a lot of 
things. I blame the dancers less than the gurus who charge high fees for 
imparting an art which they don’t know very well. I maintain that Yaminl 
Krishnamurthy is the best female dancer in Bharatanatyam and that Kerala 
Kalamandalam and the school at Kottakkal have the best Kathakali 
dancers. And of course the marvellous Krishnattam temple dances of 
Guruvayur which, presented in Venice two years ago, met with great 
success. There are a lot of dancers who go through the movements that their 
gurus have taught them. But if the gum is not educated in the Vedas, the 
Bhagavad Gita, the Puranas, how can he impart the spirit of Indian dance 
outside the technique in which he himself is deficient? 1 think the Kathak 
teaching in Delhi is very good. All the dancers who are learning from Birju 
Maharaj are well trained. What Kumudini and Mrinalini are doing ™ 
Ahmedabad is very good. 


Kothari: I remember a beautiful photograph showing you an 
Bharatanatyam, which you used to perform together. Later on she 
concentrated on Kathak. I can understand your reactions and observations 
on Indian exponents of dance in general. But how do you feel can io 
Project Indian dance in the best possible manner? You have pica 
experience in this sphere, handling big companies on the lines of Diaghilev, 
and you have seen the projection of our dance in the West. 
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Ram Gopal: I still think that the best thing for Indian classical dance is to 
maintain its authenticity of technique. The Bharatanatyam that Balasaras- 
wati projected with erotic sentiment was beauty spiritualized without the 
phoney stuff that is often taught at centres in Madras. It was the technique 
that Thatha taught me. I feel the way Balasaraswati and Jeevaratnam 
danced, projecting shringara, should be maintained. After all, what is 
wrong in man and woman loving each other and the depiction of love as 
shringara? Love is eroticism at a certain level of spiritual intelligence and 
should be presented as such. 

I think the best way for Indian dancers to project their art is to create 
ballets. You must have the technique. You can depart from technique 
through strength, not weakness. But you must create ballets. You might 
ask—what about the plight of the poor, can it be shown in a ballet? Or the 
plight of poor farmers who don’t have enough to eat? I think the technique 
of Kathakali and Bharatanatyam could and should show all that. Show the 
plight of the poor, the people who really make India. You can also depict 
romantic themes and the lives of upper-class people. 


Kothari: Ram, we have had a very interesting conversation. We are grateful 
to you for being with us. May God bless you and may you live long. a 


NOTES 


1. La Meri’s real name was Russel Meriweather Hughes. With the help of Ruth St Denis 
she founded a school called Natya in New York in 1940. She toured India in 1936 and 
1937 and studied Bharatanatyam from Papanasam Vadivelu Pillai and Mylapore Gowri 
Amma. She also studied Kathak from Ram Dutt Misra. Her professional name was La 
Meri and she had 25 Indian themes and dance numbers in her repertoire which she 
developed over the years. Devi Murti, Drishyakavya, Krishna Gopala, Guaba’s Journey 
fo Paradise. Rigvedic Hymns, Chidambaram Karanas, Gandharvas and Apsaras, and 
Episodes in the Life of Buddha are some of the numbers she performed. She also 
Produced three Indian ballets: Swan Lake, Scheherazade, and the Bach-Bharatanatyam 
Suite. In her own words, she “attempted a fusion of East and West”. La Meri, who 
Passed away a few years ago, also wrote a book on dance in which she interpreted the 
Chidambaram karanas. Her collection of books and memorabilia has been acquired by 
the Indira Gandhi National Centre for the Arts, Delhi. When made accessible to 
Tesearchers, this material would provide valuable information on La Meri’s sojourn in 
India and about Indian classical dance in the ‘30s. 


2. Itwould only one of the correspondents of some leading 
appear that Ivan Petrovsky was only he was stranded in Japan. But the 


Polish newspapers who helped Ram Gopal when 

Person who assisted him later and accompanied him to the United States nie. - 
Alexander Janta. In Rhythm in the Heavens Ram Gopal mentions that Janta = a 
of him in Japan when he was dropped by La Meri. He helped Ram Gopal a great deal 


building up his career as a dancer. 


